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EDITORIAL. 


With the last number of ‘‘ The Library Assistant ’’ Mr. 
Hugh Smith concluded the services he has so long and faith- 
fully rendered us in the capacity of Editor. More immediate 
duties have compelled him to resign the office which he has 
held for more than three years, with entire credit to himself 
and to ourselves; and it is well that our members should realize 





; that this is no ordinary loss to the Association. At present 
the future conduct of the journal is not decided, but we hope 
to obtain the services of an Editor as hardworking, as com- 


petent, and as courteous as our last. The editorial office, like 
every other office in the Association, has increased in difficulty 
and in the demands it makes upon the capacity and industry 
of its holder. The Association has grown, the work has grown, 
j and unfortunately the leisure of the officers is not equally 
elastic. We wish it were, as the general prospects of the 
Association were never brighter than they are upon the 
threshold of the Fourteenth Session. 

' We present the Sessional Programme in our pages to-day, 
and believe it will please. Meetings have been provided at 
government libraries of a special kind, at public libraries, 
where interesting methods are to be studied, and papers are 
being prepared which will arouse interest and profitable dis- 
cussion. As far as possible the various fields of library thought 
are to be entered; there are papers in literature, manuscripts, 
photographic collections, cataloguing, classification, library 
history, and various phases of library administration. Perhaps 
other branches might have been chosen here and there, but our 
members are not as prolific in suggestions as the Council could 
wish. May we remark that the words in black-faced type at 
the end of the Programme are not a mere formality? As in 
former years we wish to acknowledge the ready courtesy of 
library authorities and chief librarians in granting us facilities 
for our meetings. Their sympathy is one of the most encourag- 
ing signs of the times. 

The Inaugural Meeting was a success. Perhaps the at- 
tendance might have been larger, but otherwise the meeting 
was a matter for enthusiasm. Mr. Pember Reeves gave an 
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admirable address, marked by a charm of manner and a direct- 
ness which were completely appreciated. We need not have 
any fear for the future of librarianship at the London School 
of Economics under his control. We were sorry to hear the 
literary classes at King’s are not successful. Where are the 
assistants? There must be at least five or six hundred in 
and about London. Are they all thoroughly equipped in 
literature? Candidly they are not; and the small value the 
average assistant, in spite of his former protestations, seems 
to place upon this study, is regrettable. It is not too late to 
make the lectures a success; will not more of our members 
come forward? i 

Our branches are doing admirable work. The North- | 
Eastern report last month was all that could be desired, and NY 
the same may be said of the last Yorkshire report. We are 
glad to offer our congratulations to the Hon. President of our 
South Wales Branch, Mr. John Ballinger, on his elevation to | 
the National Librarianship of Wales. is 








ANNOUNCEMENTS. : 


The first Ordinary Meeting of the Fourteenth Session will [ 
be held at the South Audley Street Public Library, Westminster 

(by kind permission of the Westminster Public Libraries Com- 
mittee), on Wednesday, November 18th, at 8 p.m. 

The President will occupy the chair. 

Mr. Henry R. Tedder, F.S.A., will give an address on 
‘* The Anglo-American Code of Cataloguing Rules.”’ 

All students of cataloguing will find this meeting of great 
value. The Anglo-American Code is perhaps the most im- 
portant publication of the Library Association for many years 
past, and it is safe to say that it will affect cataloguing practice 
throughout Europe; at any rate it will form a feature of future 
Library Association Examinations in cataloguing. 

The nearest stations to South Audley Street are Bond 
Street or Marble Arch on the Central London Railway; Down 
Street on the Brompton and Piccadilly; and from Victoria 
Station there is a regular omnibus service through Park Lane 
(alight corner of Aldford Street); the Baker Street (Horse) 
omnibuses pass the Library. 








































PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A Special General Meeting will be held at the Central Public Library, 
Shoreditch, on Wednesday, December 9th, at 8 p.m., to consider the Report 
of the L.A. Registration Committee, together with the resolution carried at 
Brighton, and to consider the policy of the L.A.A. on the question. 
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SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 

The next Meeting will be held at the Central Library, Cardiff, on 
Wednesday, November 18th, at 8 p.m. The Meeting will consist of a 
debate on ‘‘The Registration Scheme of the Library Association ’’; pro, 
E. G. Rees; con, R. G. Williams. All interested in library work are invited 
to attend. 





PROGRAMME. 





Second Session, 1908. 
Oct. 21.—Address by H. Stanley Jevons, Esq., M.A. (Lecturer in Political 
Science, University College, Cardiff. ‘‘ Libraries from a 
Student’s Point of View.”’ 
Chairman: The Rev. W. E .Winks. 
Nov. 18.—Debate: ‘‘ The Registration Scheme of the Library Association.”’ 
Pro: Mr. E. J. Rees. 
Con: Mr. R. G. Williams. 
Dec. 16.—‘* Children’s Halls.’’ 
Senior Paper: Miss K. E. Jones. 
Junior Paper: Miss E. O. Davies. 


WYNDHAM MORGAN, 
Central Public Library, Honorary Secretary. 
CarDIFF. 


THE INAUGURAL MEETING. 

The Fourteenth Session opened in circumstances of happy 
augury for the success of the Session on Wednesday, October 
14th, at 8 p.m., at 20, Hanover Square, W. Mr. MacAlister, 
with the generosity which has marked his dealings with us 
since the Association was born, had placed the large meeting 
room at our disposal. The attendance was not equal to that 
of the three previous Inaugural Meetings, a circumstance we 
are unable to explain; but the meeting itself was undoubtedly 
one of the best we have had. Among those who were present 
we were glad to recognise Messrs. Inkster, Jast, Pacy, Plant, 
Davis, Prideaux, and other librarians. 

Dr. Ernest A. Baker, who presided, said it was perhaps 
unnecessary to introduce a speaker so well known as Mr. 
Pember Reeves, and one especially well known to librarians, 
who had his books upon their shelves, as a writer, an historian, 
economist, and a poet. It was deeply gratifying to feel that 
the work with which the two associations were so closely identi- 
fied, the work of educating the young librarian, would now be 
under the controlling eye of Mr. Pember Reeves as Principal 
of the School of Economics. 

They were anxious to interest Mr. Reeves in their educa- 
tional ideals, their hopes for the evolution of a learned, able, 
and liberal-minded librarian. At the present time professional 
education was a problem very far from satisfactory solution. 
When our municipal libraries were established, as a result of 
a movement for the higher education of the people, there were 
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two sorts of older libraries available as models, but neither 
was quite suitable for imitation. There was the great 
reference library, founded for university students and re- 
searchers, dating from the Middle Ages; and there was the old- 
fashioned circulating library, which Clara Reeve described in 
1785 as ‘‘ indeed a great evil—one source of the vices and 
follies of our present time.’? Unfortunately the age that 
established our modern libraries did not stop to think out the 
best plan for making available to the whole nation the services 
of the nobler type of library to culture and learning, but pro- 
duced a hybrid library, a cross between the good and the bad. 
There was a divergency of ideals then, and there is, un- 
fortunately a divergence of ideals still. This affected also the 
evolution of the librarian. What the situation required was a 
man with the literary culture of the old scholarly librarian, and 
the business capacity of the commercial librarian, with organis- 
ing ability in addition. But with no machinery for training 
the new type of librarian, it had been a slow business evolving 
such a combination of accomplishments. 


Dr. Baker reviewed the successive efforts of the Library 
Association, reinforced in 1902 by the work of the London 
School of Economics, to establish means of professional train- 
ing for assistants; and then asked Mr. Reeves to take into 
consideration the case of the hundreds of library assistants 
outside London, who cannot share in the generous facilities 
afforded by the School. He thought that the problem of giving 
the library assistant the means of acquiring an education at 
once technical and liberal, corresponding to the opportunities 
open to the teachers in our schools, would never be solved until 
there were library schools established in Britain as in the 
United States. Schools to which the assistant who had served 
his probation in a library, or had academic qualifications that 
would be a worthy equivalent, should be admitted without pro- 
hibitive expense. He was sure that this was not asking for 
impossibilities. When we look round upon our younger 
universities, with their zeal for education in every department 
of modern life; and when we remember that they have the 
necessary machinery practically in readiness, in their university 
libraries, with the necessary teachers in the university librarians 
and lecturers on language and literature; and furthermore with 
auxiliary workshops and auxiliary teachers in the public 
libraries and public librarians of the cities in which they are 
placed; we cannot but feel convinced that. it only wants the 
example to be set by Manchester or Liverpool or London for a 
general system of library schools to be established on workable 
and economical lines. 





—————y— 
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Books in Relation to Libraries. 


Mr. Pember Reeves asked for the indulgence of his 
audience, as he was still occupying the position of High Com- 
missioner of New Zealand, in addition to his new position of 
Director of the London School of Economics, and his time for 
preparing an address had been in consequence extremely 
limited. 

He was not altogether unversed in the needs of libraries; 
he was vice-chairman of the Committee of the University 
Library, South Kensington, and of course he was in touch with 
the library at the London School of Economics. The problem 
that seemed to encounter most librarians was the problem of 
space. This raised many questions of interest to all connected 
with libraries. Books, in the opinion of those who worshipped 
them were never out of place, were always valuable, and could 
scarcely be in the wrong place; could be used as traps, missiles, 
stepping-stones, or to stop bullets. Still, he believed there 
were books which had no value, and which encumbered libraries 
and diminished space. 

Two of the great faults which libraries should guard 
against were a tendency to preserve old books simply because 
they were old, and a tendency to buy new books simply because 
they were new. Regarding old books, it did not follow that an 
old book was of value because it was old; a large majority of 
old books were rubbish, and too much space in libraries was 
occupied by them. The Chinese had a proverb which said 
‘‘ respect printed paper: its worth is incalculable.’’ He would 
say ‘‘ destroy printed paper before it becomes an incalculable 
nuisance. ”’ 

He did not believe that the average quality of the books 
of the past was higher than the books of to-day. It was a 
myth that the books of the past were written by scholars for 
scholars. Take the books which have helped to model the 
minds of Englishmen: ‘‘Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ ‘‘Robin- 
son Crusoe,’’ and the English translation of the Bible. They 
were not written by scholars for scholars. To examine more 
closely a comparatively modern period, take the 18th century, 
—the period when gentlemen were supposed to have written 
for gentlemen, scholars for scholars. One might take that 
period as commencing with the reign of Charles II., or perhaps 
about 1670, and concluding at the time Gibbon completed his 
‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.’’ The literature 
of that period was certainly marked by a certain classical 
style which commended it to literary men. But how much of 
it did we now really love and admire? Very little indeed. It 
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was an age when poetry, as poetry, was written freely. 
Amongst great poets were Pope, Gray, Dryden, Burns; but 
little of Prior or Gay, Collins, Johnson, or even Cowper, was 
worth reading now. Passing from poetry to the drama, it was 
an age that did not produce one great tragedy; it produced 
three which were remembered by quotations only. It did pro- 
duce some extremely brilliant comedies, by Congreve, Farquhar, 
Vanburgh, Sheridan, and Goldsmith. Passing to fiction. How 
many of its works of fiction were there which people read or 
need to read? Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’’ was read, 
(‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ he had already mentioned), Fielding’s 
‘*Tom Jones’’ was talked about, and there was bBurney’s 
‘* Evelina,’’ certainly a good book, but it was such an eloquent 
commentary on the novels of that age that such a book was 
hailed with enthusiasm. It was an age admirably suited for 
turning out excellent works of travel. How many good works 
of travel of the 18th century were produced? Sterne’s ‘‘ Senti- 
mental Journey,’’ if it could be called a book of travel, was the 
highest representative of the class, but he thought had been 
outstripped in interest by Stevenson’s little travel books There 
was one great prose satire, Swift’s ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’’ 
There were few remarkable pamphlets, yet it was an age of 
pamphlets. How many of them were worth looking at now? 
Defoe’s and a few more. It was an age of essayists, beginning 
with Steele and winding up with Mackenzie. How many of 
them were worth reading or looking at? If it were possible 
to get hold of Mr. Austin Dobson, an authority on this period, 
and if they could induce him to give him to give them his real 
opinion, he would tell them that very little of these writers 
were worthy of patient reading; Steele, Goldsmith, and 
Addison, the only outstanding essayists. The age produced 
one great biography—still the greatest—Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson.”’ 
It produced a few good sketches. There was one economist 
who towered above the political economists of his day, and who 
wrote good English, Adam Smith; he wrote much better English 
than later writers on his subject; and it was interesting to 
librarians to note that he was a beau in regard to books; he 
liked well bound books. Finally, it was an age of letter 
writing. How many fine writers did it turn out? One superb 
letter writer, Horace Walpole, three of less eminence, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Cowper the poet, Gray the poet. He 
would not touch upon the moral philosophers as it is a moot 
point whether they should be included in literature. It pro- 
duced one great historian, Gibbon. 

Reviewing the whole period in this manner he thought he 
had mentioned almost all the works of great importance; yet 
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two shelves of moderate size would hold them all; and that was 
the surviving literature of a golden age. On the other hand, 
there was a mass of inferior writing produced, which is unfor- 
tunately preserved. 

He did not think there was any reason to be down-hearted 
about the state of literature to-day. The multiplication of 
books has not led to a falling-off in quality, but there had been 
an enormous increase in quantity, and this was the problem 
that confronted librarians to-day. 

The publishing trade was not organised; he would not say 
disorganised, for it never had been organised. The extreme 
competition amongst the great tribe of publishers has caused 
an avalanche of books wholly without purpose, wholly un- 
necessary, which it would be merciful to destroy. He was not 
speaking of immoral or merely imbecile books ; but he protested 
against unnecessary books, books which were not bad but which 
covered no new ground. And it was perfectly clear that owing 
to advertising methods the best books did not survive or reach 
the public, but those which were most persistently advertised. 
The people who come to libraries were not the cultured few; 
they were as a rule, of the work-a-day class who could not 
afford to buy books; busy people who could not afford time to 
pick out books; or simply people who had plenty of leisure 
but did not intend to spend it upon choosing books. Besides 
the public had lost its way among the myriads of books good, 
bad and indifferent, which filled the earth. Who were to 
feed these ‘‘ blind mouths,’’ to adopt Milton’s phrase. The 
librarian, he thought, and there never was an age in the world 
when well equipped, well qualified librarians were more press- 
ingly needed than now. All their zeal and knowledge were 
required, and a great deal more. He thought librarians were 
as good as the public expected or paid for. But they 
were not perfect yet, and the moral of his address was: 
(1) Their services were needed; (2) a great deal more was re- 
quired and was likely to be required of them by the people— 
they must do more in the future than they had done in the 
past; (3) they would have to qualify themselves for this great 
task. The librarian occupied an immensely important part in 
the educational work of the United Kingdom. It was the 
librarians who were to be regarded as guides, guards, and 
educators. The librarian ought to be able to give the public 
valuable help in the future. To bring that about he should be 
better trained, better organised, better paid. There was too 
much boy labour in libraries, and this was unfortunate. For a 
considerable number of these boys there is no hope; they were 
used in libraries for a few years and then cast adrift. But, dark 
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though their prospects were, he would remind them that 
Heaven—and this earth—helped those who helped themselves. 
He was profoundly interested in the courses in librarianship 
being held at the London School of Economics; the work the 
School was now doing for assistants was only part of what the 
Authorities would like to do, but funds were necessary, and 
the future depended in no small measure upon the support 
accorded to the lectures by the library assistants themselves. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Jast (Croydon), remarked that for some years past 
he had attended the Inaugural Meetings, and he always won- 
dered, beforehand, what these eminent men, none of them 
librarians as far as he was aware, could have to say about 
librarianship. Mr. Reeves had spoken of things he thoroughly 
understood, and had dealt with the fundamental difficulties 
of librarianship, and, in fact, with many things that had 
received but the scantiest discussion in library circles. Par- 
ticularly provocative was his review of 18th century literature. 
Mr. Reeves had referred to the weeding out of negligible 
books. It was a matter of extreme difficulty, and 
he would like to see a library carefully weeded to serve as an 
example for other libraries. He would like to see a number of 
experts delivering without collusion judgment upon the same 
collection of books; his experience led him to believe they 
would cancel out one another. There were many reasons be- 
yond considerations of merely literary value which determined 
the use of a book to a library. 

Mr. Pacy (Westminster), said he had listened to the 
address with extreme interest, and greatly appreciated the 
sympathetic way in which Mr. Pember Reeves had handled 
some of the difficulties with which librarians had to contend. 
He, too, thought there was too much boy labour in libraries, 
but he was glad that assistants, within the limits of a very 
scanty leisure were taking advantage of the various educational 
opportunities now afforded them. He would like all assistants 
to attend the lectures at the London School of Economics and 
the universities in other towns which provided them, but he 
would also like the chief librarians to attend; they would hear 
much that was good and salutary. 

Mr. Davis (Wandsworth), found himself in agreement with 
nearly every point the speaker had touched upon; in particular 
he had appreciated his resumé of eighteenth century literature: 
would he had gone on to an evaluative resumé of the nineteenth 
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century. His difliculty with the weeding-out problem was that 
books which had been rejected as useless had very often been 
required after their rejection; and it was by no means easy to 
discover a standard by which to determine the keeping or the 
rejecting of books. 


Dr. Baker was sorry to introduce a pessimistic note into 
the discussion. The assistants had demanded by a unanimous 
resolution at one of their Annual Meetings the establishment 
of lectures in literary history. Such a course had been estab- 
lished at King’s College, on Wednesday evenings, for the 
special benefit of library assistants, and he was sorry to say 
that only two had taken advantage of it. Consequently the 
course was in peril of being discontinued, and he appealed to 
members to come forward to prevent this unhappy conclusion. 


Mr. Benson Thorne (President), proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to Mr. Pember Reeves. Mr. Reeves was a man of 
many parts, and it was gratifying to library assistants, many 
of whom had come to regard the London School of Economics 
as a second home, that that institution was now under the 
control of a man of such wide experience and power. He 
heard with pleasure Mr. Reeves’ assurance that the courses in 
librarianship might be developed in future, and he trusted that 
the adherence of library assistants in large numbers would 
make this possible. 


Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers (Honorary Secretary), in 
seconding, said he thought assistants were peculiarly fortunate 
in having at the centre of their training a man, not hide-bound 
in the classics, but of wide practical knowledge, and keen human 
sympathies. Mr. Reeves had gained his reputation mainly in 
the very practical sphere of imperial statesmanship, and his 
acceptance of the office of Director was evidence that he re- 
garded the theoretical training of young statesmen there as a 
necessary preliminary to wider economic work. Applying the 
moral to library assistants he thought that no practical advance 
in the profession could be made except upon a sound base of 
theoretical training. 


The vote was carried by acclamation. 


Mr. Pember Reeves having acknowledged the vote in a 
few well chosen words, in which he assured the members of 
his continued interest in their aims, Mr. Hopwood proposed a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Baker for presiding, which was also 
carried by acclamation. 


Dr. Baker responded, and the proceedings came to an 
end. 
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STAFF GUILDS, CLUBS AND READING CIRCLES. 
By RicHarp Wricut, Croydon Central Lending Library. 


The staffs of libraries can not only work together for the 
good of the libraries and their profession, but should endeavour 
to establish closer social relations. They can meet together for 
recreation so as to get to know each other not merely by the 
artistic qualities of their book-labelling, or the clearness of their 
cataloguing, but also as jolly good fellows in a general way. 
All this can be carried out by the formation of stall guilds. 

In the organisation of a staff guild the first thing to con- 
sider is the formation of a committee, so that it can be carried 
out as far as possible on business lines. The committee would 
consist of the sub-librarian and senior members of the staff, as 
well as one or two of the oldest juniors in the library. They 
should form the rules, arrange the meetings, and perform the 
necessary duties of such a body. It would be well, if possible, 
to include the chairman of the Libraries Committee and the 
chief librarian in the offices of president and vice-president 
respectively. In their capacity a prominent members of the 
ruling body of the library they would give official recognition 
to the guild and add impetus to its work. 

As to the time of holding the meetings it is generally found 
that they are only possible before the library opens or after 
it closes. I think the former is preferable, because assistants 
after a busy evening at the library cannot appreciate study to 
its fullest extent. Another advantage of the morning meetings 
is that it allows an opportunity for the branch staffs to attend, 
often an impossibility if the meetings are held after business 
hours. 

Staff guilds can usually be carried on without, or at any 
rate with very little financial help, although in connection with 
the social side expenses will occur. If necessary a small sub- 
scription should be made among the members to cover this 
difficulty. The only other need of financial help is in the employ- 
ment of professional lecturers. They could only be employed 
in connection with large library staffs, and then only for 
advanced courses. The librarian or one of the seniors is often 
gifted enough and willing to take the study class or lead in 
reading circles. For this reason the study part of the guild 
could be carried on for the first two or three years almost 
entirely without expense. 

The rules drawn up should be as short as possible. The 
most important requirement is a regular attendance. If possible 
the rules should be printed or typewritten on circulars with an 
invitation to all assistants to join the guild, and any other 
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information. A circular of information concerning the work 
of the guild should also be published by the committee when 
required; and the publication of an annual report will form 
an interesting record, which, if sent to members of the Libraries 
Committee will keep them interested in the work of the library 
staff. 

The nature of the classes and reading circles that can be 
held under the auspices of the guild may be very varied. All 
subjects under the sun, it may be said, are useful to library 
assistants. At our Inaugural Meeting, Prof. Gollancz in his 
address emphasised the importance to librarians of the study 
of literature, and this should form the subject of the most 
important circle. A special course of reading should be mapped 
out by the committee at the beginning of the session, and a 
text-book chosen. From this, courses of reading should be 
set for each meeting, at which members can take it in turns 
to lead upon the subject dealt with. A good method of treat- 
ing the subject is to make a general survey during the first 
year, and in the following sessions to enlarge upon it by deal- 
ing with single periods. At the end of each meeting a member 
should be required to write an account of the proceedings. 
These should be filed, so as to form a complete record of work 
accomplished, and will be found of great value to future 
students. 

A course in Latin or French would be very useful and 
beneficial to the assistants, if they would devote time to it, 
to help in obtaining the diploma of the Library Association, for 
which a knowledge of two languages is required. 

Classes of a professional nature should not be forgotten, 
for they awaken the interest of the juniors in their work and 
also keep the seniors up to the mark. The study of the higher 
routine work or an elementary study of classification or cata- 
loguing can always be taken up with advantage, but these, 
like the languages, require to be taught. At the end of any 
meeting the assistants should be allowed to ask questions on 
any point in the administration of the libraries which he cannot 
understand. English history might well be taken in conjunction 
with the study of literature. 

The social side of these guilds call for more attention 
during the summer months, for then no one feels much like 
study, while there is much longing to get away from the stuffy 
libraries to the open air and obtain as much exercise as pos- 
sible. A rambling club is a most attractive addition to a staff 
guild. An annual excursion would complete the organisation 
of the social club. To defray expenses of this function assis- 
tants should pay a specified sum each month into an excursion 
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fund. The interest of the Libraries Committee, previously 
referred to, will be a help in obtaining a holiday for this purpose. 

Staff debating societies might be called both social and edu- 
cational functions. These are very useful in enabling assistants 
to keep in touch with present-day topics, and might also include 
literary and other subjects. 

There are many ways of drawing together the members of 
library staffs by means of a guild, but I can only suggest one 
other in concluding. This is the publication of a magazine, 
to give an opportunity to all assistants of expressing themselves 
upon professional topics and matters of interest connected with 
the guild. The magazine need not necessarily be printed, since 
the expense would probably be too great, but may be produced 
by means of some duplicating device. A magazine of this des- 
cription has been produced at Croydon by the aid of the 
** Roneo’’ duplicator. It is published quarterly, each number 
consisting of 18 pages of about 480 words. The edition is 
limited to 50 copies and paid for by subscription, the net cost 
being about £2 per annum. 





REGISTRATION AGAIN. 


As will be gathered from the preliminary announcement on another 
page, the Council has decided to call a Special Meeting of the Association 
to consider the question of Registration. We would emphasize two points: 
first, the great importance of the matter to library assistants, whether they 
realise it or not, and, second, the necessity for assistants to inform them- 
selves of the exact meaning of registration, and what it is meant to 
accomplish. In regard to the first point, we trust that every assistant 
who has the future of his calling at heart will recognise the duty of being 
present on Wednesday, December 9th. In regard to the second we may 
point out that quite a literature is growing up on this topic, and the earnest 
attention of our readers is requested to this literature: The following is a 
list of recent articles on the subject. 

Pripeaux. Professional Education and Registration: Some Suggestions. 
L.A. Recorp, 1906, p. 1; Discussion, p. 20. 

Hopwoop. Is Librarianship a Profession; Registration for Librarians. 
L.A. Recorp, 1907, p. 358. 

Roersuck. Registration: the Means, Difficulties, and the First Step. 
L.A. Recorp, 1907, p. 418. 

Jast anp Sayers. Registration for Librarians: A Criticism and a Sug- 
gestion. L.A. Recorp, 1908, p. 325: Discussion, p. 356. 

Registration of Librarians: Library Association Committee’s Report: 
with Debate at L.A. Annual Meeting, 1908. Liprary AssIsTANT, 


1908, p. 196. 

CuampBers. Registration of Librarians. Lirrary Wortp, 1907-08, 
p. 41. 

Registration of Librarians : Library Assistants’ Association Report. 


Lisrary Assistant, 1908, p. 76. 
Cuampers. Registration of Librarians. Linrary Wortp, 1907-08, 


p. 241. 
Liprary Worvp. Various References to Registration, 1907-08, pp. 252, 
293, 302, 441. 
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We understand also that the discussion on the Library Association Report 
on registration will appear in this month’s issue of ‘‘ The Library Associa- 
tion Record.’’? A few words of advice are necessary: Do not read any one 
paper and imagine it contains all the arguments ; for example, the Jast- 
Sayers paper gives the Library Association side, the two by Chambers ask 
for a new registering body; the editorship of the ‘‘ Library World” is 
cynically opposed to registration of any kind; but all the arguments are 
worth reading. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Literary History Classes. 

To the Editor of ‘‘ The Library Assistant.”’ 

Sir,—For some time members of the Library Assistants’ Association 
were complaining that there were no facilities in the way of classes to help 
them in passing Section I. of the L.A. Syllabus, viz., Literary History. 
A year ago, in response to continued representations, the L.A. Council 
deputed two of its officers to appeal to King’s College for the establishment 
of a course of lectures. Their request was very kindly entertained, and 
library assistants were admitted at half fees to a course of lectures. In 
the first session there were about a score of students present. In the 
second session most of these melted away. This year, in order to remove the 
obstacle of an inconvenient evening, and to meet the requirements of the 
assistant more exactly, Professor Gollancz, who is keenly interested in the 
welfare of our library assistants, arranged to hold a class exclusively for 
their benefit, the fee being a very moderate one. What is the result? 
Two students have entered their names. 

I venture to think that this result is anything but creditable to the 
London members of the Library Assistants’ Association. There can be no 
question who is responsible for the failure. Every library assistant in 
London, who has not passed in Section I., and is at liberty on that evening, 
is personally responsible for this fiasco. Surely such a grudging response 
to a generous offer, and the lack of interest shown by so many assistants 
in their own welfare, are not likely to incline the Education Committee or 
the Council of the Library Association to listen very sympathetically to the 
recent complaints against the charge for the Diploma.—Yours faithfully, 

Ernest A. BAKER. 
P.S.—I now learn that the similar course, for women or men, at the 

Women’s Department of King’s College, was a complete failure. 
Public Library, Eltham. 

October 20th, 1908. 

[We are sorry to receive Dr. Baker’s letter. The Council and Editorship 
of this journal have done their best to advertise these lectures, and now we 
can only commend the letter to our readers and leave them to draw their 
own moral.—Ep.] 





NEW MEMBERS. 

Fettows.—A. E. Baker, Public Library, Taunton; W. J. Vellenoweth, 
Public Library, Nunhead, Camberwell; W. Barton Young, Public 
Library, Erith. 

Mempers.—S. G. Corlett, Gloucester; R. J. Gordon, Rochdale; John 
Warner, Croydon. 

Associates.—Stanley Allnutt, Walthamstow; CT. W. Fellows, St. Albans; 
Harry Krauss, Crovdon; W. G. Maynard, Wimbledon; W. A. Pratt, 
Eastbourne; H. J. Simmons, East Ham. 

NORTH-EASTERN BRANCH. 

MemBERS.—Robert Grav Newcastle; R. H. Howe, Tynemouth. 


AssociaTE.—A. E. Thompson, Literary and Philosophical Society, New- 
castle. 
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Programme of Monthly Meetings. 
FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1908-9. 


MICHAELMAS TERM. 


Inaugural Meeting. 


Wednesday, October 14th, at 8 p.m. Royat Society oF 
MepIcINE, 20, HANOVER Square, W. 


Ernest A. Baker, Esq., M.A., LITT.D., Chief Librarian, 
W oolwich, in the Chair. 


Inaugural Address by The Honourable WILLIAM PEM- 
BER REEVES, Director of the London School of 
Economics, London University ; late High Commissioner 
for New Zealand. 


Wednesday, November 18th. 8 p.m. ‘Tie Pustic Liskary, Sourn Aupiry 
STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


‘* The Anglo-American Cataloguing Code.’’ By Henry R. Tedder, Esgq., 
F.S.A., Chairman of the Library Association Cataloguing Rules Com- 
mittee. 


The Anglo-American Code of Cataloguing Rules is the result of the 
labours of a Library Association Cataloguing Rules Committee appointed 
at Birmingham in 1902, and of an American Library Association Cata- 
logu Committee apponted in 1900. It was proposed and agreed at the 
St. Loius Conference in 1904 that these Committees should work to- 
gether. The Code, therefore, presents, in 170 Rules, the common agree- 
ment of the most important Library Associations. It is safe to say 
that the Code may be expected to play an important part in the future 
of cataloguing in England, and particularly in the Library Association 
Eaminations. 


THURSDAY, December 17th. 7.30 p.m. Tue Art Liprary, VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT Museum, SoutH KENSINGTON. 

‘* Photographic Surveys in connection with Libraries.’’ By John 

Warner, Librarian-in-Charge, Central Reference Library, Croydon. 


Synopsis: Value of photographic surveys in libraries; action by 
library authorities in regard to their formation; relations of the library 
and the survey; storage and classification of prints and lantern slides; 
public access to the prints; print exhibitions; special features of exist- , 
ing photographic surveys. 


Note.—The Meeting will be held in the [’ecture Theatre, and, at its 
conclusion, at 9.15 p.m., facilities will be afforded for viewing this splendid 
special Library. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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LENT AND SUMMER TERM. 


Wednesday, January 13th. THe Cenrrat Lisprary, Mare 
STREET, HACKNEY. 

‘‘The Value of a Knowledge of English Literature to Library Assis- 
tants. By Charles F. Newcombe, Librarian, North Camberwell 
Library. 

Synopsis: A knowledge of English literature in itself of essential 
importance; the sureness of touch and distinction which differentiates a 
catalogue compiled by one who has a knowledge of literary history from 
a pertunctorily compiled catalogue; an outside hobby; the fascination 
of a period; specialisation unnecessary for professional purposes, but 
endeavour to make one period more especially your own; an all-round 
culture a perpetual source of compensation and pleasure to the pos- 
sessor,. 

‘*Manuscripts.’’ By Miss R. L. Duménil, Senior Assistant, Hackney. 

Synopsis: Ancient: Egyptian, Greek, Babylonian, Assyrian, etc.; their 
importance; subjects to which they refer; their preservation, authors, 
guardians, etc.; Modern manuscripts; local collections. 


Wednesday, February 10th. 7.30 p.m. Tue Royat Cotontar INsTITUTE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


‘The Empire and the Public Library: the Relations between the 
Libraries of the Empire.’’ By Percy Evans Lewin, F.R.C.I. The 
South Australian Public Library, Adelaide; late of Port Elizabeth 
Public Library, Cape Colony, and the Woolwich Public Library, 
England. 

Synopsis: The two colonial libraries: in England and the Colonies; 
the imperial idea in England and the Colonies; nationalism and patriotism 
as they affect: libraries; neglect of colonial problems in British libraries ; 
closer union between the libraries of the Empire; selection of colonial 
literature; value of blue books and colonial reports; public library 
systems of Greater Britain; their date anterior to the commencement of 
the movement in England; the libraries of Cape Colony, the Transvaal 
and Natal; Australasia; and Canada; general remarks. 


THURSDAY, March 18th. 7.30 p.m. Tue CentRat Pustic Lisrary, 
LAVENDER Hit, Battersea, S.W. 


“The Junior Work of Classification.’’ By Miss Ruth Aitkin, Islington 
Public Libraries. 

Synopsis: Work with a classification scheme after the books have been 
assigned their class marks; practical or physical application—to the 
books, to the shelves and generally; how to learn the higher branches of 
classification. 


‘*The Subject Classification.”” By Henry T. Coutts, Librarian, North 
Library, Islington. 
Synopsis: General principles; the System in outline; the notation 
(showing possibilities of intercalation and the sub-division of subjects) ; 
application of the System; the index; comparison with other systems. 


Wednesday, April 2ist. 7.30 p.m. THe Centrat Pusiic Lisrary, PITFIELD 
STREET, SHOREDITCH, N. 


‘* Bookbinding.’”’ By Miss Maude E. Griffiths, Islington. 

Synopsis: Examining books withdrawn from circulation; separating 
books for binding proper and those only requiring repairs; preparing 
books for binder; selecting styles of binding for different kinds and 
sizes of books; instructions to binder; record books and slips; checking 
returned books, points to be noted; repairs done in building, various 
kinds; home binding departments, their influence and uses. 

““Commercial Bookbinding.”’ By George A. Stephen, Chief Assistant, 
St. Pancras. 

Synopsis: Pamphlets: wire stitching and thread stitching; Books: 

folding, gathering and collating; wire sewing and thread sewing; trim- 


ming, case-making; casing-in; the finished books; suggested improve- 
ments. 


A valuable series of specimens, illustrating the methods, will be dis- 
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Election of Auditors (two are required). 


Wednesday, May 19th. 7.30 p.m. 
LEWISHAM. 


‘* The Function of a Central Library.’? By Arthur J. Hawkes, Chief 
Assistant, Bournemouth. 

Synopsis; The necessity of a multiple library system in large cities; 
the ilaims of population versus the limitations of the rate; general 
principles governing the number and distribution of branches; organic 
unity ot an urban library system; the parental character of the central 
library; duplication, or otherwise, of books in central and branch 
libraries; literary demands of localities; centralisation of branches not 
to be encouraged; limits of local government and advantages of centrali 
sation on the basis of the modern municipal unit; conclusion. 


Names of Candidates for Election to Council (who must be proposed and 


seconded by members) should be received by the Honorary Secretary by 
this date. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


THe CENTRAL REFERENCE LIBRARY, 





Wednesday, June 16th, 1909. 


THE CENTRAL LIBRARY, TOWN HALL, CROYDON. 
By kind invitation of the Mayor and Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee, 


(Mr. Alderman H. Keatley Moore, B.A., B.Mus., J.P.) 


5.0 p.m. Counting Ballot for Council. 
6.30 p.m. Evening Session. 


‘Libraries in Rural Districts... By Harry Farr, Deputy-Librarian, 
Cardiff ; Chairman, South Wales Branch. 

Synopsis: The library movement in the rural districts, past and pre- 
sent, various attempts to establish public libraries; voluntary efforts to 
cope with the village library problem; how the colonies provide for 
readers in remote districts; ineffectiveness and inadequacy of existing 
agencies; the way out; urgency of the problem. 

‘* The Place and Treatment of Fiction in Public Libraries.’’ By Daniel 


W. Herdman, Deputy-Librarian, Sunderland; Chairman, North- 
Eastern Branch. 


Synopsis: The function of rate-supported libraries with reference to 
the “fiction”’ question; should transient novels be provided?: (1) the 
public pont of view, (2) the book-seller’s position, (3) the Public Library 
Acts, (4) committee policy—(a) the line of least resistance, (b) stemming 
the tide of flimsy fiction; the value of the classical novel; cataloguing; 
classification; cross-reterences, etc. 

‘The Present Position of the Registration Question ”’ 
discussed. 
8.0 p.m. Annual Business Meeting. 
Adoption of Annual Report. 
Election of Officers and Council. 
Note.—The Council is always glad to receive offers of papers for the 
Monthly Meetings, and to consider suggestions of topics for discussion. 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
Honorary Secretary, Education Committee. 


will also be 


The Central Library, 
Town Hall, 
Croypon. 
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